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ments on his own and other inventions and built
the first practical machines for sewing turned
shoes. About 1870, he turned his attention to
making machines for sewing shoe-welts and
stitching the out-soles. Using one of the turned-
shoe machines as a foundation, he first altered
it into a "stitcher," fifty models of which were
made and sold to different manufacturers. He
then devised and patented a welt-guide, and by
adding it to the same machine, produced in 1874
one which would sew both turns and welts. This
machine, which Goodyear began manufacturing
in 1875, is still used, with minor improvements,
in shoe manufacture. In 1876 Dancel opened a
machine-shop of his own and patented a number
of small machines used in the finishing of shoes,
which becaiivse of their value to the trade he had
no difllculty in selling. While so engaged, he
was again called upon by the Goodyear Com-
pany to undertake the perfection of a machine
to sew the outer sole and tho upper of a shoe
while the shoo was on the last. He worked con-
stantly on this problem for almost eight years
and delivered in 1885 & complete machine, which
used a curved needle and sewed a lock-stitch.
This was followed by a straight-needle machine,
patented Sept, 8, 1891 and delivered in 1892.
About 1895 he organized the Dancel Machine
Company in Brooklyn, and before he died built
a curved-needle machine to sew welts on the
shoe with a lock-stitch while the shoe was on
the last, the welt, upper, and in-sole being caught
by one stroke of the needle. It was Dancel's
solution of the stitch-forming problems that
made the Goodyear Welt System, now so widely
used, a success. Incorporated in each one of his
finished products were many devices for which
patents were granted to him. Besides his shoe-
machine inventions, Dancel was co-patentee in
machines for making barbed-wire fence, for
skiving leather, for gaging and marking leather,
for making leather buttonholes, for rubbing
type, and for removing bristles from sealskins.
He died in Brooklyn, as a result of a fall, at the
age of fifty-two, survived by his widow and two
children.
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DANE, NATHAN (Dec. 29, 1752-Feb, 15,
1835), lawyer, statesman, was a descendant of
John Dane of Berkhamstead and Bishop's Stort-
ford, Hertfordshire, England, who settled at
Ipswich, Mass., in 1638 and subsequently became

Dane
a freeman of Roxbury. Fourth in the direct line
from him, Daniel Dane, a farmer, married Abi-
gail Burnham and resided at Ipswich, where
their son, Nathan, was born. His life, until he
was twenty, was spent on the farm, his educa-
tion being obtained at the common schools. In
1772, however, he determined to attempt a col-
lege course, and having prepared himself pri-
vately in eight months, entered Harvard College
in 1774, where he graduated in 1778 with high
honors. He then read law in the office of Judge
William Wetmore of Salem, at the same time
teaching school at Beverly, Mass. In Novem-
ber 1779 he was married to Mrs. Mary Brown.
On his admission to the bar in 1782 he com-
menced practise at Beverly, being in the same
year elected a representative of that town in the
General Court of Massachusetts. His ability was
early recognized; he was reflected in three suc-
cessive years, and in 1785 was elected a delegate
from Massachusetts to the Continental Con-
gress. In the proceedings of this body he took
an active part, serving on important committees
and displaying great assiduity in the perform-
ance of his duties. He was rejected in 1786 and
1787. In the latter year the chief subject for
consideration before the Congress was the or-
ganization and government of the territory ly-
ing northwest of the Ohio River, respecting
which he took a memorable part. He assisted in
drafting the Ordinance for the Government of
the Northwest Territory, and, after reporting
it to Congress, on his own initiative prepared
and moved the addition of an article reading
"There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary
servitude in the said territory" (Indiana His-
torical Society Publications, no. i, 1897, p. 69).
The Ordinance as thus amended was adopted
without further change. He opposed the new
Federal Constitution as finally drafted, and at
the ensuing election for the state convention to
consider its ratification, was an unsuccessful can-
didate. On retiring from Congress he resumed
his law practise at Beverly, but in 1790 was
elected to the Massachusetts Senate. He was re-
elected in 1793, being the same year appointed
a judge of the court of common pleas for Essex
County, which position he resigned without tak-
ing his seat on ths bench. In 1795 he was ap-
pointed a commissioner to revise the laws of
the Commonwealth. He was reflected annually
to the Massachusetts Senate from 1793 to 1798
(Fleet's Register and Pocket Almanac, 1794-
99), but the last mentioned year was the last
occasion upon which he was a member of the
legislature, an increasing deafness rendering it
difficult for him to participate in public assem-